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Exposition of the portion Rw 35 Exodus, chap. 30, 0. 11. 

Tue commencement of this section points out the necessity of contribu- 
ting to the support of our houses of prayer, for we find that God ordained 
that every Israelite should pay a yearly sum for the maintenance: of the 
sanctuary and the priests—in order that the former should be supplied with 
all that was requisite, and that the latter, having no fear for their means of 
subsistence, might be enabled to devote the strictest and most devout atten- 
tion to the study of their holy calling. This is as it should be: religion is 
_ @f so sacred a nature, that no other subject should be allowed to interfere 
with it—no thoughts of worldly advantage, no prospects of temporal gain 
should be permitted to be associated with the study of the works of God, 
and it is, therefore, essentially requisite that those who are to be our spiritual 


guides should have no pecuniary troubles to embarass their ideas. 


The observance of the Sabbath is the next point that deserves our attention; 
we are expressly commanded to do no work thereon, but to keep it as a holy 
day of rest, as a covenant between us and God, to be observed throughout 
all generations. Independently of the sacred character that is thus given to 
the \3 wy, there is another reason that should equally operate in causing 
man-to observe a day of rest and relaxation, at least, once a week. The 
rich man, who, during six days, is immersed in pleasure, revelling in the 
luxuries that his wealth can procure for him, is surely bound at some time 
to withdraw himself from his career of joy, to reflect on the bounty and 
mercy of that benificent Being who has given him the means of gratifying so 
many of his wis hes, and on what day can he so well do this as on that 
specially appointed by God for the purpose. The man of business, whose 
mind, during the working days, is incessantly occupied in the acquirement 
of the means of support for himself and family, whose physical energies are 
exhausted by toil, and enervated by labour; with what pleasure should he 
hail the approach of that day on which , he may, by a cessation from his 
worldly occupations, have an opportunity of thanking Divine Providence 
for having crowned his endeavours with success, or of praying, if they have 
failed, that the next week may be more prosperous; The poer man, whose 
arduous exertions, and sometimes’ servile drudgery, have been barely suffi- 
cient to procure him a daily crust, yet hails the Sabbath as a blessing, and 
be his poverty ever so great, still contrives, out of his scanty pittance, to lay 
aside an extra trifle in honor of the day. His well saved suit betokens that 
his outward form partakes of his inward thankfulness, and we know of no 
more gratifying sight (doubtless it is acceptable to Heaven) than the humble 


Jew bending his way to his sypagogue on the Sabbath morning. Thus, we 
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see, that te all grades of society, the PYSYY is, or should be acceptable, and 
as the observance of it constitutes one of the principal commands in the 
PTVIJ", so the performance of the command cannot fail to ensure Divine 
protection. | | 


The idolatry of our ancestors gives us an opportunity of witnessing the 
extreme mercy of the Almighty, and the love Moses bore his flock. During 
the absence of their pastor, the Israelites, forgetful of the miracles so lately 

| wrought in their favor, relapsed into idolatry and provoked their God to 
destroy them; in His anger He wished to exterminate His ungrateful people 
~-but His servant, although in opposition to his own aggrandizement into a 
nation, prayed for forgiveness for the sinners, and by his entreaties and sup- 
plications, prevailed on the Almighty to pardof them.—How gracious aa 


the extent of the people’s wickedness—and when the anger of God was sv 
excited against them as that He vowed. to withdraw His protection from 
among them, and to send them into the promised land without His Divine 
presence, is admirable in the extreme—no thought of self—no prayer but in 
behalf of the people he so cherished ; and we find, accordingly, that when 
he had so far prevailed on God as to grant them pardon, his Divine Master, 


him even as man speaks to man.—Oh! what a recom- 
pence for inortal—what a bright lot, thus, as it were, personally, to hear 
the Deity express His approbation of his conduct. The whole of the con- 
cluding portion of this section is devoted to the atonement made by Moses 
in behalf of the people, and the account of the passing of God before him, 
proclaiming those words which are distinguished by the names of the thirteen 


these now—we shall revert to them hereafter; in the meantime we earnestly 
solicit the attention of all Jews to this portion of the law: there are few pas- 
sages in the whole of the pentateuch so calculated to inspire them with 
religious awe and veneration—few so likely to excite in them the love of God 
for His mercy aud kindness, and veneration for our holy prophet. Moses, 
for his intercession on account of an offending and stiffnecked people. 


ON THE CONFIRMATION. 


The confirmation, or the epoch of arriving at the age of thirteen years, 
among Jewish youth does not signify (as some are of opinion) that directly 


a boy has arrived at the specified age he is entitled to the term of VY) 3 


act of mercy —how brilliant an example of self-denial and love for mankind. 
| The conduct of Moses, on his descent from the mountain, when he perceived 


as a proof how his zeal had been regarded by Him, vouchsafed to speak to. 


~ attributes of the Almighty—it would exceed our present limits to dwell on_ 
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No, this name is only given to such as deserve it by their actions; and, 
therefore, it means a son who has done sufficient good actions to be fer- 
mitted to take on himself the responsibility for his conduct hereafter; but 
we notice that all persons are called MJY V5 ata certain age, whether 
their conduet is good or undeserving : two reisons can be given for this—the 
first is, that we, Jews, having been long accustomed to the infinite kindness 
of Almighty God, think, that although a boy has committed serious and 
important sins during thirteen years of youth, he may yet resolve to amend 
in manhood ; we, therefore, encourage such a resolution, by entitling the 
person to this appellation, in hopes of future amelioration; the second 
reason is not so much in our favor as the above mentioned, it is this; we 
are, unfortunately, very ignorant, for, indeed, many scarcely know the 


meaning of some of the words which, they use—and, therefore, very probably 3 


think, that, as soon as their children have attaiued the age of thirteen years, 
they are JY 35). Such opinions, however, ought not to be encouraged, 
and are only excusable in those who; have not received a good education, 


and upon whose minds the most religious priiciples have not been imprinted. - 


Let me exhort, then, all Jewish youths to be always HYP 5, and to 
believe that this name is only an honor to those who, by their attention to 
the observance of the sacred precepts of our holy faith, prove their right to a 
title that is, but too frequently, misapplied. 


JUVENIs. 


CHARITY & BENEVOLENCE CONSIDERED IN THEIR RELATIVE 
POSITION WITH SACRED AND PROFANE HISTORY. 


BY J. D. 


LETIER 
(Coneluded from Ne. 14). 


Having taken a slight view of the existence of charity and benevolence 
under the extreme circumstances to which I originally adverted, let me ven- 
ture. by way of conclusion, to touch upon their present existing state, under 


the circumstances by which we are immediately surrounded : it is necessary | 


for me to be summary, feeling how much I have already trespassed on the 
valuable space of this periodical, and how largely 1 have already drawn 
upon the patience and attention of its readers. In the consideration of ‘the 


effects of charity and benevolence in the minor details of their object in 


ameliorating the distresses of the necessitous, we ure falling imperceptibly 
into one of the portions of political economy so Open to abuse and miscon- 
struction, that a very little argument would be required to shew that in 
proportion to the increased means of affording relief, so has there been an 
increase in the allurements to pauperism—an increase in the incentives to a 
depravity of feeling, and a debasement of mind among the dissolute and idle 
—and an additional blow to the energies of ‘industry, and the independence 
arising from the exertions of honest labour; there is, however, more than one 
reason for these effects; the manner -in which charity is dispensed—the 
feeling under which it is given---its usefulness measured by its extent and 
various other concomitant causes tend to operate in different ways, and 
thereby to produce different results’accordingly. The only proper effects of 
charity and benevolence are to be found in their tendency tu produce a future 
permanent benefit, and at is in most instances from a wrong mode of appli- 
cation that they so frequently fail in their intended object. We are sometimes 
startled by surprise at the enormous funds that are swallowed up by the 
claimants on our charitable institutions, while at the same time their benef- 
cial effects are so little apparent: the case is simply this---charity is too 
frequently applied like remedies that merely alleviate the symptoms of a 


violent disorder, but leave the exciting causes undiminished in their vigour 


It must be evitent to all that however imperative on us is the duty of affording 
occasional temporary relief, it is a mode which never can be productive 


of future benefit to society, the pittance gtanted is in most instances too 


small to provide the instant relief pequired, and the generous benefactor is 
teased and importuned by endless solicitations, : 


feels himself compelled to abandon a task beyond the performance of his 
limited powers ; again it must be evident that all charities instituted for the 


relief of the wants and condition of children in general, 


are 
of the pre-existence not alone a proof 


of poverty on the part of their 
parents, but are also a 
proof of the deficiency in the political system of the government which ren- 


| 


till, in hopeless despair, he 


ders many incapable of providing for their future offspring; in some instances 
charitable institutions generate an increase of the evil they are inteaded to 
remove, by a profuse distribution of indiscriminate relief; the best tiiéde of 
conferring permanent advantage, by eleemosinary design, is by eatehding 
the means of education to the junior classes—a{ sound moral and féligious 
edueation—such as would inculcate a spirit of emulation as years added te 
the experience of the recipient: this is the foundation upon which yoe must 
build every future hope, for “the fear of the Lord is the begitiiiing fof 
wisdom”—therefore, I say again, educate them, and you will remove the 
great obstacle to future prosperity ; by learning how to be humble in desire, 
they will know how to be contented under privations: by this means they 
will be led imperceptibly to succeed in their endeavours) to become useful 
members of society, instead of being, as they, now are, a dead weight in 


- the scale of social economy. If, by a proper course of early studies, you 


stimulate the mind of youth to a becoming degree of pride, it would excite 
in them feelings that would render the necessity of applying for charitable 
relief at a maturer age repugnant to nature; every man would then feel a 
degree of independence arising out of his ability to provide, by the means of 
honest industry, a suitable maintenance for himself and his future progeny : 
under the present order of things the mind has become debased by the very 
facilities with which the means are temporally arrived at for every contin- 
gency of life, and which are claimed by the poor as a right, and not in any 
way received as a boon; to enumerate them progressively, we need only 


- remember that we have institutions for providing marriages for the poor, 


which are no sooner consummated than their minds are directed to the con- 
sequenees, add, as a matter of course, their next object is tofaccomplish, by 
similar charitable means, the circumstances of a “ lying in”; this over, and 


the “child is despatched, with all the expedition that the regulations will 


admit of, to some national infant school, where it is first taught to lisp, and 
then to sing itself into an alphabetical order of ideas ; this rude initiation into 
the rudiments of instruction is followed np by the child being transferred 
into one of the higher order of charity schools, where it is also clothed, and, 
it may be, partially fed, or, worse still, partially starved ; here it remains 
until arrived at an age suitable to become an apprentice, again the funds of 
charity are called into operation, and fur seven years more of his life he is 
in some measure provided for; having passed through the ordeal of learning 
the art and mystery of his trade (if he be fortunate enough to have attained 
one) and the term of his apprenticeship being expired, he feels in his turn a 
desire’to follow the example of his parents, and seeks with avidity the earliest 
opportunity of forming an alliance in marriage by the same charitable end ; 
and when, at last, in the common order of things, death terminates his 
earthly career, his survivors know no otherwise than to appeal to the institu 
tions for providing gratuitous funerals to the poor.—The description here 
drawn might vie in truth with the descriptive “‘ seven ages” of the immortal 
bard, and, indeed, might have been interpolated by many more’ similar 
incidents, such as provisions for sickness—for supplying food and fuel—in 
fact, all tending to shew that ifonce the mind degenerates into that state of 
apathy which renders it subservient to such a course of life, the means 
afforded almost ainount to an encouragement of its increase among the lower 
orders of society ; heaven forbid that these arguments should expose me to 
te charge of a want.of humanity; itis not the exercise of genuine philan- 
thropy that 1 attempt to deprecate, but it is the open abuses to which it is 
exposed that I seriously deplore, and would gladly counteract; I would 
have all men feel the real utility of their position im society, and that they 
should know, whatever their condition may be, there is much to be done 
that wealth alone cannot acquire, and that its absence is to be fully com- 
pensated for by many services conferred upon society, more valuable than. 
all the wines in Peru; I am no less susceptible of those feelings which teach 
us the duty we owe to the aged, the infirm, the decrepid and incapacitated 
being, they are truly objects of our commisseration, and the assistance we 
render them is as pure as our devotion to heaven; but there is, also, an in- 
truding class of imposters whose very existence denotes an impolitic system 
of misrule in the government under which they are permitted to revel in 
fraud and deception ; and whose depravity of purpose has arisen out of the 
want of a proper course of early instruction, and spreads its baneful example 
over the minds of the rising generation; itis to counteract this effect that 
attention is required in forming the moral impressions made on the minds of 
youth educated in our public schools, and I feel with heartfelt gratification 
that the rapid strides of he present enlightened period are well calculated to 
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produce the desired effect. Having exercised a freedom of Opinion in the 
sentiments here laid down, I must now withdraw from the further notice of 
my readers, on the present subject, trusting, that in the attempt td elucidate 
my own ideas of its nature and character, they will have discovered nothing 
that appears diametrically opposite to those entertained by themselves; and 
that, however little there may be found in the arguments contained in this 
discourse to edify or instruct, it may offer still less to be condemned : if it 
eontain no greater merit than its example to others, it may, perhaps, be the 
means of eliciting something more worthy of attention and perusal from 
those whose time might have been more advantageously engaged in, though 
not morte innoeuously devoted than to the cause of charity and benevolence. 


VERSIFIED TRANSLATION OF MAIMONIDES’ PRAYER 
CALLED 
in which is contained the substance of the thirteen creeds. 


I. 


To God, ’tis meet, we greatness give, 
And let his praise be sounded, 

Who liveth now, and e’er will live 
Through space of time abounded. 


Il. 


Who is from mortal gaze withheld, 
And as sole God doth reign ; 
Whose unity, unparallell’d, 
For ever will remain. 


Ill. 


An incorporeal Being He, 
Like whom existeth nought ; 

The vastness of whose sanctity 
Exceedeth human thought. 


IV. 


Before Creation did appear, 
Or nature had its laws, 

He, cause of everything, was there, 
Himself without a cause. 


V. 


The whole of nature doth declare 
Him universal king’; 
It speaks his greatness everywhere— 
His sway o'er everything. 


VI. 


_ A chosen few have been inspired 
With power to prophecy ; | 

_ Which gift from God they have acquired, 
Whom they did glorify. 


VII. 


’Mongst these, so great as Moses, none 
In Israel e’er arose, 

To whom th’ Almighty did His own 
Similitude disclose. 


This faithful prophet, through God’s grace, 
Brought down his law from heaven, 


To Israel, His chosen race, 
1n truth and mercy given. 


1X, 
Pure as this law from heaven first came, 
So will it ever be, 


For God hath willed, unchanged, the same 
Should last eternally. | 


X. 
From Him no secrets can we hold, 
For nought to God ’s unknown ; 
He can the ends of things unfold 
Before they are begun. 


XI. 


According to his works, the Lord 
With every man doth deal ; 
Who've acted well, receive reward, 

Who sin, God’s vengeance feel. 


XII. 


As hath been promised, the Supreme 
Will, at the appointed date, 
Send His Messiah to redeem 


All who expectant wait. 


XIU. 


And even those whom death shall claim, 

| Will God to life restore ; 

Then blessed be His glorious name 
From now till evermore. 


A YOUTH. 


BRITISH JEWS, 


That the new sect of British Jews must either become the distinct represen 
tatives ofa nondescript form of religion, or, otherwise, revert to their former 
position and belief, has been our unchangeable opinion from the commence- 
ment of their visionary and chimerical schemes of modern refinement. The 

efforts of the Empirick are seldom sufficiently powerful to pervert, for any 
length of time, the truths divulged by the profound researches of the genuine 
philosopher ; and the intelligent and diseerning theologian must necessarily 


. discover in those efforts in the present instance, the effeet of imbecility in the 


untaught, or the impulse of imposition in the designing, One principal ob- 
ject of attack on the part of these seceders, is the acknowledged authority of 
a traditionary law, by which alone the ordinances and precepts contained in 


_ the written law, are rendered uniform of practice among Jews throughout 
the universe. Now, whatever conventional system of regulations may be 


adopted by these seceders for the guidance of their own proceedings, 
(be it remembered there is a wide distinction between practice and belie 
and therefore, we augur the greater necessity for such a system among 
them); we repeat, then, whatever their conventional system of regulations 
may be, it must ultimately become, in itself a traditronary law for the 
guidance of their posterity. And if this system, liable as it will be, to all the 
contigencies of future caprice, is to be exposed to subsequent disapproval 
and further revision on the part of that posterity, we ask if it is to be tolerated 
that our primitive and holy religion, revered as it has been for its immutability 
of faith and uniformity of principle, is to be desecrated by continual muta- 
tions in its doctrines and inroads on its precepts? If a traditionary law be 
at all requisite, (and we contend that,’compared to the written law, it is as 
the effect compared to the essence) it would be as likely for us to be right in 
selecting such subjects from the effect, as meet our views and eschewing those, 
which to our own weak powers of reason, may appear unaccountable ; as 
for us to arrive at any passible degree of success in attempting to amend the 
order and arrangement of the essence itself, This attempt on the part of the 
seceders we have properly designated the efforts of the Empirick; and we 
feel convinced that those efforts must ever give way to the discernment and 
penetration of the sound theologian: but, then, there are others whose op. 
position to those efforts has bee n founded upon the weak grounds of policy 
only, unassisted by the powerfal aid of philosophy, and to them do we espe- 
cially ‘address these opinions; or if they prefer that we should meet the 
controversy upon their own principle, how easy would it be for us to draw 
our arguments from analogy, to show thateven the government of the 
country has for’a long period of time thrown its protecting shield over the 
present unsettled translation of the Bible, lest, by the introduction of a new 
version, conflicting definitions should create a doubt of the validity of the 
religion of the land? But we forbear to adopt this line of controversy, hav- 
ing higher motives, supported by more powerful reasons: besides, we feel that 
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we have no such cause of fear—the validity of our faith is invulnerable ; and 
were the present religious warfare indicative of another motive than an attack 
vpon our faith, it would not be deemed more culpable in its nature, however 
us eflect might be equally puerile and abortive ; but, it Is even worse than 
that, for itis an attlempt to give to principles a pliancy that would render 
Judaism subservient to innumerable forms and features, according to the 
prevailing notions of human caprice ; and would thereby strike a blow at 
that immutability and truth which have ever distinguished us from all na- 
tions on the earth; it is, therefore, « most lame and impotent conclusion (not 
to speak of thee presumption) on the part of the seceders, to arrogate to 
themselves the high and important character of the peculiar and chosen _ peo- 
ple of God, whilst, at the same time, they are attempting to destroy all those 
beautiful and sublime distinctions by which alone we have ever heen marked 
as the objects of His peculiar choice. In conclusion, we can only state ‘that, 
Mm our estimation this sect will never approximate nearer to the merits of Ju- 
daism than did a portion of that * mixed multitude which went ep with the 
children of Israel, when they took their departure from Egypt, and which 
accomplished, through the Jews, the passage of the Red Sea. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JEWISH GENTLEMAN. 
( Continued) 


My sister was, at this period, eight years of age, with promise of all that 
loveliness so eminently possessed by many of the Jewish women---just 
budding, ere it ripened to perfection. The darkness of her complexion 
bespoke her foreign origin; eyes sparkling with. life’s vivacity, black 
as darkest night, yet bright as brightest day; hair of the raven’s 
‘hue—-yet soft as the cygnet’s down; a form Phidias would- have 
modelled, or Apelles . pourtrayed.----Let me not be supposed over 
partial in describing my sister, for here I will state, en parenthésc, that 
Benjamin West has frequently declared in my hearing, that the first study 
he made after his arrival in England, was 
that he never, in after life, met with a 
beauty were more amply combined: and 


from a Jewish fruit woman ; and, 
countenance wherein dignity and 
those who may have studied the 
“ human face divine” wall agree with me in asserting, that there are more 
elements of beauty in an aggregate number of Jewish women, than in a pr-e- 
portionate amount of any other class.---But this is a digression. 


It is almost a universal custom with the Jews to inter their dead at the 
expiration of a very short period after their decease; twenty four, or at 
most, but thirty-six hours elapsing in many instances. My- father, in de- 
fiance of this custom, would not permit the frail tenement of the departed 
spirit to be removed ; and it was but by the exertion of manual force, that 
the plain deal cotlin (alike the depository of the opulent and the indigent 
Hebrew) was borne from his presence. Then came the days of mourning ;--- 
and here let me inveigh against that custom, no doubt, instituted witlithe 
best intentions, which subjects an individual of the Jewish faith, on the 
occasion of the deinise of a near relative, to the intrusion of his acquaintances 
on visits of condolence, at a time when the mind is best suived for the 
luxuriant solitude of grief, | 
And if there be a grief, of all others, more sad, more true, and more 
endurmg, it is that which the truly affectionate feels at the loss of the one 
partner of all his joys and all his woes, Painfully oppressive, as is the 
grief experienced by youth at the death ofa kind and indulgent parent, yet 
‘there are many palhatives, hopes, desires, and imaginings to which the 
young heart yields even in spite of itself, which, in tine, blunt ithe edge of 
those sorrows we had thought of eternal duration. 


New hopes, new scenes, new changes eccupy the attention of youth; 
business, pleasure, dissipation deaden his faculties, and the sensations of 
sorrow gradually fade in the all engrossing claims which daily press on his 
attention. Not so with the widowed mourner---his hopes are for ever 
blighted—his joys eternally withered. To whom can he look for succour--- 
to whom can he amply for relief? If he have children, they but recal his 
desolation with redoubled anguish; they seem to breathe but as living 
phantoms of the departed spirit: their lisping prattle a mocking echo of 
nutes so long endcared; and if unconscious, a glistening eye sparkle with 
stiles even amid its tears, seems it not an ethereal ray sent by heaven’s 
guest im pity—a fond retracing of the by-gone past. Each glance, each 

ok each feature, so oft a source of gratification, now but agonizes. He 


cen launch no more on the world’s wide waves ; she with whom he long had 
stemmed life’s terapest—whose counsel guided ,when the storm was high— 
who nervéd his spirit through dangers, and shared his joys when safely 
harbored in lie’s still calm—She is gone—happiness, with her, 1s gulphed 
in the destructive vortex. 


So was it with my father; the chords of the heart’s best affections were 
strung to that tension, that once snapped, they were never to be retuned. 
An all-absorbing melancholy pervaded his features, and he lived as an 
automaton, moving by instinct. 


I have been thus diffuse in my recollections of this saddened period, as 
though occurring in the early morning of my life; I was at this time involved 
in an adventure, trivial in itself, but of import in the after course of my 
existence. Among those who came to our house at this time to offer their 
condolence, as is customary at the seven days next succeeding the funeral-of 
an Israelite, were Jacob Gomez and his son Henriquez: God! even at this 
interval can I write these names and refrain from cursing them. Can I, even 
now, when the snows of many winters should have cooled the lava in my 
breast, repress my execrations?—Impossible! But I will not anticipate. 


This man, Gomez, pretended, by what connexions I know not, to be 
related to our family ; though the consanguinity, if not actually denied, 
wag at best but tacitly agreed to by my father. He was a man who never 
acted but from a motive of self-interest. Of obscure birth and origin—his 
father was said to have been headsman at Morocco, Tunis, or some one of 
the Barbaresque cities, until the slave of the tyrant’s cruelty became the 
victim of his caprice ; the young Yacoob would have perished with famine, 
but for the humanity of the English consul, who compassionately befriended 
him. Thus much of his history was known; of his subsequent life he was 
studiously silent. He was, after a lapse of time residing in London asa 
diamond merchant, at first, but of small means, a.terwards in the possession - 
of incalculable wealth. ‘Though possessed of these riches he was covetous 
to a degree ; not that he lacked in his household, or in his appearance, any 
of the conveniences of life—nay, on the contrary, there was rather a display 
of opulence and luxury in all his expenditure. But there was that irresisuble 
craving after wealth, that insatiable hungering for gold, which, like a 
raging fire, consumed as it was fed. To promote this darling object, ‘the 
accumulation of riches was the ‘sole intent of his life ; his schemes were deep 
and secret, and when crouching, tiger-like, he watched the opportunity to- 
seize his unsuspecting prey—woe to the wretch who trembled ‘neath his fangs. 
Sordid, grasping, and relentless as was this man—yet, in all the numerous 
customs of his faith he was rigid to an extreme. In ‘the varied ceremonies 
and peculiarities that distinguish his creed, none was so cbservant as Jacob 
Gomez ; no voice was heard louder in the synagogue—tone more scrupu- 
lous in his attendance. Thus, conforming to the superficials, and neglecting 
the essentials of that holy faith, the spirit of whose essence is “ love thy 
neighbour as_ thyself”. | | | 


Short-sighted mortal! to imagine the all-potent Deity would be deceived 
by this lip-serving ; or, that the searcher of all hearts would be propitiated 
by the mere observance of ceremonies, the outworks of the religion, (ne- 
cessary, no doubt) but which, alas! are too frequently mistaken for the 
citadel itself; and, thus, while the battlements are guarded with scrupulous 
care, secret attempts succeed in undermining the foundations of the fortress. 
Gomez was bigotted in the extreme, with the same sanguinary feeli igs that 
actuated the Catholic against the Huguenot , he, with feelings most opp site 
and uncongenial to those of his brethren, hated all of different religions. 
Strange perversion of good—to delight in the misery of others. He would 
have gloried to have been the Shylock te the Christian Antonio.—By the bye, 
en passat, in the original Italian romance, the Shylock is a Christian, and 
the victim a Jew: but even Shakspeare sacrificed to prejudice: 


CuaprTer ILI. 


“ Tybalt, my cousin, oh! my brother's child : 
“ Unhappy sight !—alas ! the blood is spill’d 
“ Of my dear kinsman”. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


I must now revert to the incident to which I have alluded above. So 
vividly do I recollect the micutiae of the day's occurrences, that each trivial 
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incident is impressed on the canvas of my mind in colors as bright as though 
drawn with a pencil of fire. Time has not obliterated from my memory, 
Lethe’s stream could not efface the recollections of that day ;—phantom-like, 
have they haunted me in boyhood’s dream—through manhood’s bloom ; 
| have tried to banish them—in vain. 


It was a gloomy evening in November ; our apartment, a large old fash- 
, joned dark wainscotted room, was thronged with visitants, (as my father 
ranked high in the estimation of all who knew him), who thus tendered a 
melancholy token of their regard. It was a scene, Rembrandt would have 
painted ; the darknessof the apartment was rendered more apparent by the dim 
burning of a solitary lamp in a recess, and whose feeble flickering pervaded 
ie room. Ranged, as is customary, on low matted stools, were my father, 
my sister, and myself, tremblingly alive to every incident ; while the black- 
ness Of our sable garments were but outward tokens of “ that hidden grief, 
that passeth shew.” At intervals, through the gloom, were discerned the 
venerable countenances of aged Rabbis, and the picturesque flowings of 
graceful robes, the habiliments of some Turkish merchants, friends of my 
father. 

Gomez himself, formed a not unimportant feature in the tout ensemble. 
Of an athletic form, with a countenance, that might have been called hand- 
some, but for an unseemly gash across his face, which gave a degree of fero- 
city to his appearance. Affecting a peculiarity of dress, he with his son was 
attired in the costume of the Levant. The evening service had concluded, I 
had just recited the orphans’ prayer for deceased parents ;} a venerable 
Rabbi was expounding an appropriate passage from the Sages to an attentive 
audience. At my feet lay a beautiful Blenheim spaniel, the last gift of my 
mother; i: had been a favorite of hers. “ Be careful of Fidele when I am 
gone, for my sake, my dear Leon,” was her parting charge, when resigning 
the docile animal to my protection, Need I say, I fulfilled this behest. The 
proffered wealth of India would not ha ve tempted me to a separation ; with 
all the anxiety of childish watchfulness, I nursed iis precious gift. I know 
not how, but by some means, in the confusion of departure, [ was divided 
from my cherished favorite, and the first intimation I had of the separation, 
was a yell of anguish, which I instantly recognized as the voice of Fidele. 

- | rushed to the spot with eager anxiety. and saw the poor quadruped strug- 
glingto escape the grasp of young Gomez. Impatiently I strove to rescue 
her, but stumbling ere I reached the place, the first object that greeted my 
sight was an uplifted dagger, which he wore as part of his costume, being 
plunged into the body of-the expiring animal. Irritated almost to madness, 
| sprang forward, and in my eager haste to avenge my lost favorite, I 
received a stab (whether accidentally or not, 1 am not aware,) in the fleshy 
part of my right arm. Threescore years have elapsed since that day— 
the scar is not effaced from my flesh—nor the memory obliterated from 
my heart. At sight of my wound, my father, who till now, had sat Ugo- 
lino like, a statue of despair, darted with the velocity of lightning on the 
ievengeful boy, and would probably have sacrificed him to his wrath, had 
he not been restrained by the Herculean grasp of Gomez. Terror and 
confusion pervaded thefapartment. At this juncture, attracted by the unusual 
no ise, there rushed in a Moorish domestic, at sight .f whom Gomez relaxed 

his hold; a supernatural spectre seemed to have suspended his faculties ; a 

chill sweat bedewed his brow ; an universal tremor agitated his ponderous 

limbs, and uttering a shriek, in which fear and rage seemed combined, he 
sized his son, and rushed swiftly from the house.. 


Thus much i remember—the pain of my wound, and the agitation of my 
ind, soon deprived me of power, and I was borne to my chamber, almost 
ima state of delirium. That awful shriek followed me in my slumbers, I 
hare fervently prayed to be relieved from its dread visitation ;—but even 
‘o this day it haunts my remembrance, like an ung uiet spirit from the 
charne] house, that will not be exorcised to eternal rest. | 


(To be Continued ) PA. 


THREE PERIODS OF JEWISH HISTORY. 
3844, 5019, and 5619. 


A few words in explanation of our plan, are perhaps necessary. Our pur- 
Pose is to endeayour to lay before our readers some portion of history, which, 
a they are intervoven with fiction, will instruct, while they may also be a 
‘ource of amusement. The events in the annals of our nation are to the great 
“ass unfortunately but little known ; if we excite a comparison as to how 
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far our Tales correspond with authentic records, and thus induce a few to 


historical study, our object will be accomplished : and when it is remembered 
that the greatest of the ancient kings of England (Alfred) was first tempted to 
study, by having his attention attracted to pictures, we have good precedent 
for our hope of success. 
S. V. 
PERIOD 1—3844. 
Cuarter 1, Tue Maccases. 


Perhaps no portion of a work of fiction, particularly one that cannot be 
presented as a whole, is so difficult as its commencement :—the indecision as 
to the style in which it shall be written, the whole of the plan, rushing as it 
does, into the mind, the displacing of one idea ere it is half formed, and in its 
turn to be displaced by others, joined to the arduousness of the endeavour to 
arouse such an interest in the beginning as will induce the reader to take 
up the succeeding parts with any degree of pleasure, leads us at once to bes 
that we may be borne witha little while, that our first faults may be over- 
looked, and that we may not be thrown aside altogether unnoticed and un- 
cared for, if at first we pall_a little, or hang heavily on hand. 


Let our readers then, that we may avoid verbose description, imagine our 


Tale to comme nee in the land of our fathers, by the side of a fair river, on 


the banks of which some 300 Syrian soldiers lay, exhibiting every degree of 


- weariness: their armour and accoutrements were sufficient to beto«en 


that they were seeking a temporary repose from an arduous and toilsome 
errand, an errand which had not had peace for its object; neither although 
exulting as victors, had they escaped scatheless, the bleeding wounds of many 
who had reached this spot only to expire, spoke how energetically the swords 
of their adversaries had been wielded ; little heeded, however, were they, 
each man appeared to be thinking of his individual comfort, and his com- 


rade, though dying by his side, was unheeded. What callousness does not 


this monster war engender, that mans best feelings should be thus destroyed ? 
There is a sentiment of awe creeps over us, if we stand by the death bed of a 
child, and reflect with sorrow, on what it might have been, on the hopes, the 
joys, its presence infused into its parents, on its infantile prattle, on its inno- 
cence on what it might have been, had it been spared; but here we pause ; 
—what toilsome, blighted years may it not have escaped—we own Lis wis- 
dom, and bow content. Stand we by the side of the dying youth, fand 
witness the life ebbing from him ere the morning of his existence has passed, 
and we sorrow at his early fate ; the prospects of the world epening before 
him,—perhaps some being loved with the ardour, the devotion of a first love, 
and she returniug it with affection of that purity, of that nature, that woman 
alone sometimes possesses, but now left to mourn his early fate; the beings 
who gave him birth, who watched with joy the dawning of his manhood, who 
yesterday beheld him in the pride of strength, who now see him in the agony 
of sickness, who feel his every pang, and are heart stricken by his side. But 
has he not too escaped sorrow !—has he not passed away before the world has 
chilled him with its cold heartedness, while the feelings of his youth were 
generous and warm, ere he has become-callous and calculating. Who, re- 
flecting thus, can doubt His excellence ? There are softer feelings arise as 
we gaze on the calm departure of the age-stricken man; sadly indeed, we 
may think of what he has been, of the hours we have passed. in happiness 
together, of his joys, his sorrows, of the reverence we have paid him ; but he 
has departed, and it is our duty to evince gratitu le that he has been spared to 
to us thus long. But in battle, how different, the wild shouts of encourage- 
ment and defiance, the clangor of arms, the despairing cries, the supplication 
for mercy from those who a moment before refused it to others: these 
deaden all goud thoughts ; childhood, youth, and old age, are alike unre- 
garded. We behold a frend dying by our side, do we sorrow for his loss > 
No, our feeling is revenge, and we hasten to inflict the injury he has received, 
on another, without a pang, without remorse, Oh ! the philosophy of this 
war. | 
Not alone were the soldicry, for a number of captives sat mournfully 
among them. ‘The sun had risen on them, a cheerful and happy society ; it 
was setting, and they were outcasts aud slaves. Every indignity that wanton- 
ness and revenge could inflict, had heen heaped on them ; some had been 
voaded to the most menial and abject offices, while others imploving the 
mercy of destruction, had asked for death, as a release from greater miseries. 
They consisted principally of aged men and female s ; the male yeath, With 
few exceptions, had been left at the village ou which the attack had been 
made. Their weapons in their hands, and their faces towards heaven, un- 
preparcd and surprised,’ they had nobly done their duty, an! for every Israe: 
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ite that had fallen, there might have been counted thrice as many Syrians. 
One female among those in bondage, merits more than a passing descrip- 
tion; bright was her beauty, jthough in afftiction, her black tresses fe'l 
lovely around her, while her dark eyes were fixed mournfully on the ground, 
her sorrow bespoke the indignity she had suffered; she had wept,—but no 
tears now stood in her eye,—she could weep;no more, though her heart was 
bursting ;—that day she was to have been a happy bride;—and where now 
was he she loved ?—dead—cleft in two before he:—defending—vainly 
hoping to protect her. The poor girl was absorbed in thought—woe to him 


who should cross her in her musings. (To be continued). 


MISCELLANEOUS. | 
STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCIPAL JEWISH 
COMMUNITIES THROUGHOUT ENGLAND. 


(To be continued Weekly). 

Birmingham, a borough, in Warwickshire, is 109 miles from London. It 
was the native place of the celebrated Dr. Priestly, whose house was beseiged 
by the mob, in 1790. Birmingham contains a population of 150,000 souls, 
who are chiefly engaged in the manufacture of hardware, and jewellery of all 
deseriptions. It is calculated that seven millions sterling are sunk in these 
two brauches offcommerce, in this town alone. Thursday is the principal mar- 
ket day. Our nation have had a congregation here for upwards of 120 years ; 
but the name of the founder is not known. There are at present about 110 
families of Jews residing in Birminghnm ; they are mostly occupied as shop- 
keepers and merchants The synagogue is a very fine building, situated in 
Severn-street, Suffolk-street; the burial ground is in the Bath Road. The 
Rev. L. Chapman, is tr. There is a Free Schovl, supported by this con- 
gregation, at which poor Jewish youth are educated: it is held at present in 
the vestry room of the synagogue. The Rev. M. J. Raphall, (late ly editor of 

the Hebrew Review), is head master, and Mr.D.Asher is his assistant. There 
is also a Philanthropic Society here, which deserves all the encouragement it 
meets with. A. Barnett, and D. A. Oppenheim, Esqrs., are Wardens, the 
former gentleman is also a member of the Town Council, Mr. Moses Ruben- 
stein officiates 9s secretary. A. A. L 

Jamaica.—We have much pleasure in recording the following fact :—The 
Rev, M. N. Nathan, minister of the Jewish Congregation at Kingston, lately 
made a tour of the Island, and during hi, stay at Montego Bay, delivered a 
Lecture, which mate so deep an impression on his audience, from its elo- 
quence and force, th at they immediately resolved to establish and endow a 
place of worship. ‘Uhey have since carried their intentions into eflect, and 
we can thus boast of another Hebrew congregation, 

Huli—On Thursday, the 17th instant, a public dinner was given to our 
respected fellow countryman, Mr. Betiell Jacobs, on the occasion of his re- 
tirement from the Honorary office of Governor of the Hull Workhouse. The 
principal and most influential gentlem n of the town were present, and were 
unaninonus in their expressions of good feeling ®and rezard for Mr. Jacobs, 
and in their high estimation of his services; on his health being prop osed, 
Mr. J. rose and returned thanks in an eloquent speech, in which he assured 
his fellow citizens, that difference of religion never had operated with him, 
nor indeed ever should operate in the discharge of a public duty, he ex- 
pressed the interest he took in the welfare of the community at lane, and 


declared lis willingness, at all times, to place his energies at the disposal of 
his fellow creatures, 


Jewish Ueputies—We undetstand that at a recent meeting of this body, 
there was pas-ed a vote of approval of the conduct of Sir Moses Montefiore, 
in refusing to allow Mr. Marks, the minister of the British Jews’ Chapel, to 
solemnize marnages between parties professing the Jewish faith. We are 


likewise informed, that this determination on the part of Sir Moses, to pre- 


serve the integrity of our religious institutions, has been protested against by 
Mr. F. H. Goldsmid, the warden of the above mentioned chapel, and that 
an appeal to law is likely to be the result. It is.said, that the opinion of the 
Attorney General has already been taken on the subject, and that he has ex- 
pressed his conviction that the seceders cannot be considered as Jews. as 
within the meaning of the Act of Parliament, none are so regarded, who do 
not conform to the usages of the Jewish religion, 


Tur tare Mr. Davince, Comedian, has left, among numerous other 
charitnble legacies, the sum of One Hundred Pounds, to be divided between 
three Jewish Institutions, which he has specified in his will. 
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Jews Hospital, Mile End.—We have much pleasure in recording the es. 
tablishment of a Library at this excellent Institution. The facts are these: 
sometime since the pupils having expressed a wish to Sampson Samuel and 
Walter Joseph, Esqrs., that a Library might be formed for their improvement, 
during their leisure hours ; those gentlemen, with their characteristic kind. 
ness, immediately consulted the committee on the subject; and the resy); 
of their exertions was a grant of £15 from the funds of this Institution, to. 
wards the accomplishment of the proposed design. No exertion has since 
been spared, to render the benefit conferred as great as possible. The Li. 
brary already consists of 150 volumes, and the boys, im the true spirit of 
gratitude, have formed themselves (into a kind of literary association, 
(which meets every night,) with a determination to profit as much as they ean 
by the kindness of the committee. 


Rabbi Aaron delivered a Lecture on Saturday last, on the approaching 
Festival of Purim. He pointed out from three passages in the Pentateuch, 
the foretelling of the advent of the feast, by the mention of the names of 
Haman, Esther, and Mordecai, under circumstances precisely similar to those 
which afterwards took place under Ahasuerus The learned gentleman also 
commented on the mercy ever evinced by Divine Providence towards us dy- 
ring our affliction, showing that at no time, have we ever been in trouble, bu; 
God has delegated some chosen individual to defend and deliver His peo- 
ple: in instance of this, he mentioned the name of Sir Moses Montefiore, of 
whose endeavours in behalf of his distressed brethren, Rabbi Aaron spoke iz 


the highest terms of commendation. Rabbi Aaron wiil again Lecture on S- 


turday next, at One o’Clock precisely. 


The Anniversary Dinner in aid of the funds of the Jews’ Free School, Bell 
Lane, is fixed to take place at the London Tavern, on Thursday, the 10th 
proximo. Louis Lucas, Esq., will preside on the occasion.: Mrs, and Miss 
de Rothschild honored this establishment with their presence on Sunday last, 
and expressed themselves highly gratified at the state of the girls’ department. 
We have much pleasure in announcing, that Miss de Rothschild has gene- 
rously presented the Institution with £50, towards forming a Library. 


The Rev. J. M. Myers delivered a Lecture in the Hamboro Synagogue, on 
Saturday last. The Rev, Gentleman commenced, by pointing out the in. 
gratitude of our ancesters, at the waters of Marah, and the mercy of God in 
pardoning them, and bestowing on them the Holy Law, which has been the 
model for all human codes, He then alluded to Saul’s reign over Israel, 
showing the evil the people had done in selecting a king.in opposition to the 
will of the Almighty. The Lecture dwelt at some length on the circumstan- 
ces connecied with the Festival of Purim ; saying, that in union alone con- 
sisted our welfare, and that as a united body only, could we all expect to 
receive the protection of God The Lectuaterr concluded with an allusion to 
the seceders, deprecating the course they have pursued, and hoping that they 
might still be restored to the community. oe 


| CALENDAR FoR THE WEEK, 
Saturday Adar 16—Feb. 26. Section of the ‘Law to be read NWP) §5. 
Exodus chap. 30. v.21. Haputorotu, 1 Kingsc 18. v.. 20, Portuguese. 
German, c. 18, v. 1. Sabbath goes out—Seventeen Minutes after Six, 


Tuesday 19. March 1 

Wednesday 

Friday. -. ++ 4, 4 Sabbath Half-past 5 o'clock, 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
S.V.—We are waiting for the continuation. 
N.—The Lebrew of the Enigmas that have appeared in our columns, is 
from the pen of the late Rabbi Nathan J. Vallentine. | 
M.S.—Second letter on re-perusal, appears too violent, we therefore must 
decline inserting it. 
Anonymous.—No such steps have been taken, 
An Advocate.—We should be happy to see the anniversary of Sir Moses » 
Montefiore’s return celebrated, but we cannot publish the letter, 
M.S.—The Uebrew is beautiful, but rather inappropriate as an answer [0 
the Enigma. 
‘Extract from the History of the Jews on theContinent, as early as possible. 
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